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COULD RUSSIA TAKE BRITISH INDIA T 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BOGALLA VON BIEBEBSTEIN, OF 
THE GEBMAN ARMY, 



The steady progress of Russia in the direction of India 
through the extensive territories east of the Caspian Sea is ahout 
to receive a fresh impulse as well from the political development 
of the districts traversed by the Trans-Caspian Railway and its 
extensions and projected branches, as from the Russian advance 
up to the Pendjdeh River on the Pamir plateau. Not without 
reason is the great skill admired with which Russia assimilates 
all the semi-civilized peoples conquered by her. The Turkish and 
Mongolian tribes on the lower Don and the Volga have been 
merged in Russia for centuries, and even the inhabitants of the 
Caucasus are to-day good Russians, after a glorious war of 
defence of unexampled obstinacy which lasted more than fifty 
years. As is generally recognized, the Russian military colonies 
have played an effective part in this work of assimilation — their 
members, merchants or officials, materially contributing, through 
their Slavonic sociableness and by means of marriage connection, 
to the rapid Russification of the subjugated districts, while the 
Russian government at the same time endeavors to attract to her 
service, by conferring distinction upon them, the princely and 
other prominent persons in those newly acquired lands. 

The construction of a railway, lately planned by Russia, 
across the Caucasus, from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, whence the 
South Caucasian Railway already runs to Baku, a port from which 
Krasnovodsk, on the other side of the Caspian, can be reached in 
20 hours, seems to be calculated not only to promote the develop- 
ment of the trans-Caucasian dominions of Russia, but, by accel- 

* The following study has met with a favorable judgment from Lord Frederick 
Roberts, and was presented to Prince Bismarck and Count Caprivi by Professor 
Furgen Bona Mayer, of the University of Bonn, 
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erating the transport of Kussian troops to these districts, to 
shorten and improve the strategical line of connection for an op- 
eration of Russia against India. This abbreviation of the route 
must be estimated at about two weeks, as the projected railway 
would save a march of about 150 kilometres through high 
mountains, and a double embarkation and disembarkation of the 
troops with their enormous baggage. It is but a short time, 
moreover, since a line was constructed from Vladikavkaz to 
Petrovsk on the Caspian, and thus a new line of communication 
was created with that military station, whence the passage across 
the Caspian to Krasnovodsk can be effected in about 40 hours. 
• The means of transportation at Russia's disposal for a passage 
of her troops across the Caspian consist not only of the six 
steamers of the Caspian fleet, but also of the numerous ships of 
the merchant fleet, among which are more than fifty large petro- 
leum steamers. With such a flotilla, which could be reinforced 
by chartered ships, the Russian administration would be able, at 
the present moment, to meet the most extensive demands for the 
transport of immense masses of commissariat and military stores 
of every description. But in a Russian campaign against India 
in the future, the projected line through Persia, connecting 
Enzeli on the Caspian with Bushire on the Indian Ocean, would 
be of considerable significance, as by means of it the transport 
of Russia's troops between both seas might be accomplished 
within eight days. Of course a maritime operation of Russia 
against India in the Indian Ocean is out of the question, since the 
British fleet would render such a step impossible. At the same 
time railway connection might render it possible for Russia to 
conduct a special southern land operation against the district of 
the lower Indus, via Quetta, and thus cause the Russian attack on 
India to assume a more comprehensive character. The comple- 
tion of the Euphrates railway and its connection with the Anatolian 
line would be far from enabling Russia to accomplish this purpose 
in the same degree, and she would be likely to meet greater oppo- 
sition from Turkey as to the passage of troops than from Persia. 

Even during the reigns of Catherine II. and Paul I. Russian 
acquisition of trans-Caspian territory had begun, first of all at 
the northeast of the Caspian Sea in the Kirghiz Steppe. After- 
wards, in the reigns of Nicholas I., Alexander II., and Alexander 
III., they were constantly extended to the south and southeast. 
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There still remain as buffer states between Eussia and British 
India, Afghanistan, and nominally the Khanate of Bokhara, 
which latter is manifestly under Russian control, and a small 
tract of the Pamir district. These states, however, Afghanistan 
perhaps excepted, do not form a serious obstacle to a Russian 
attack upon India, since they do not possess well organized 
military forces and are not protected by powerful guaranteeing 
governments close at hand interested in their integrity. 

At present the Trans-Caspian Railway reaches Dushak on the 
Persian frontier, which is only about 240 miles from Herat, so 
that the sphere of Russian power has made considerable advance 
toward " The Gate of India." Dushak is, moreover, protected 
against any threatening of its communication by Persia (an 
eventuality which is by no means probable) by the incompara- 
bly strong Russian fortress of Kelati Nadiri. 

The present condition of Russian Central Asia, Ferghana 
being excepted, as British travelers* describe it, is that of a very 
thinly populated and imperfectly cultivated region. This is the 
result of the lack of water and woods ; and the retimbering of 
these districts would be an undertaking worthy of the enterpris- 
ing spirit of their present rulers. The efforts of the Russians in 
this direction have been attended with the greatest success. At 
every station of any importance there are now to be found ex- 
tensive plantations of young trees planned by them, and similar 
plantations are gradually to be laid out along the watercourses, 
where they will be protected from camels, goats, and other 
enemies of the vegetable kingdom. 

Whatever may be the future value of their acquisitions, how- 
ever, it is obvious that the Russians in their advance toward the 
Afghan frontier have gained little that so far is worth posses- 
sing. To use Skobeleff's expression, "the Asiatic skin is noj; as 
yet worth tanning." Nevertheless, the Russians retain the 
strategical advantages which arise from the advance positions 
they have secured, although it is doubtful whether their advance 
has been undertaken with that special object in view. Indeed, 
it is more probable that it has been forced upon them by circum- 
stances, just as the gradual conquest of India became a necessity 
to the East India Company. 

It must be clear to any one who is acquainted with the daily 

* We follow 0. E. Biddulpb. 
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requirements of even a small force of five to ten thousand men, 
in districts which can only supply the provisions necessary for the 
sustenance of the existing population, that the difficulty of pro- 
viding for a force of only twenty to fifty thousand men, at any 
point of the present Kussian frontier, can be surpassed only by 
the almost impossible task of continuously providing for them for 
an indeterminate period. The resources of the trans-Caspian 
district would be for a number of years very limited, but the 
Eussian government will not be wanting in energy in 
developing them. Already several projects exist for the 
extension of irrigation and the introduction of all kinds 
of agricultural improvements, which must result in a con- 
siderable increase in the productiveness of these districts 
and a constant amelioration of the condition of their inhab- 
itants. The most important factor in bringing this about 
will naturally be the Trans-Caspian Railway. As England has 
earned in India and other parts of her empire, the existence of a 
lrailway has a magical effect in creating order among the most 
turbulent and quarrelsome peoples ; and, indeed, this has been the 
experience of Russia with the Turcomans and other inhabitants of 
the trans- Caspian region. As a matter of fact the whole of that 
district may now be considered as quiet and safe as any part of 
India. The prevailing order cannot be said to be due to the pres- 
ence of a large number of troops. The Russian troops in Trans- 
Caspia, Bokhara and Turkestan — that is to say, in the mili- 
tary district of Turkestan — amount in time of peace to about 
41,000 men, and the number on a war footing is about 53,000 
men, which forces are distributed over a territory of about 
1,459,823 square kilometres, that is to say, over an area three 
times the size of Germany. So secure is the Russian position 
amid the natives that the Trans-Caspian Railway is watched 
throughout its whole extent only by the few soldiers of railway 
troops. From what has been said it may be inferred that as a 
source of commissariat supply for a Russian army, operating 
against India, Trans-Caspia can hardly be taken into account 
for a long time, and that such au army would be obliged, before 
beginning the campaign, to establish large depots there. 

Of the routes which lead from the Russian trans-Caspian 
provinces to India, the following are jthe only ones at present 
available for a Russian attack on India : First, that from Dnshak 
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via Old Sarakhson the Heri End, and that from Merv hy the 
Knshk Valley and Herat to Kabul ; and, second, that via Herat- 
Kandahar to Quetta, or via Ghazni to Dera Ismail Khan on the 
Middle Indus. 

These routes are decidedly preferable to all others for such an 
undertaking as a Kussian attack against India. Owing to their 
comparative nearness to the Trans-Caspian Railway, they hare far 
better connection with the rich provinces of south and middle 
Russia, and with the military resources of the garrisons of the 
Caucasus government. Other routes lead through so difficult a 
mountainous country, inhabited partly by the most warlike Afghan 
tribes, that their practicability for the passage of troops and the 
transport of war material is more than questionable. Besides, the 
road to Herat is a comparatively easy one, and for part of its 
course traverses fertile country. 

After the march of some 240 miles from Dushak to Herat, the 
district of Herat, itself one of the most fertile and populous 
Asiatic valleys, in which the commercial highways of Kabul, 
Balkh, Bokhara, Khiva, Meshed, Ispahan, Seistan, and Kanda- 
har meet, would afford a new basis for the Russian attacking 
army, where it could collect its forces, let them rest, and gather 
their commissariat stores and their military material in prepara- 
tion for the actual attack upon India. In addition to this the 
Russian march to Herat might take place in two main lines by 
Old Sarakhs and, the very probable consent of Persia being pre- 
supposed, by Meshed. Should Persia withhold her consent to the 
use of the Meshed route, Russia must be satisfied with the routes 
by, Old Sarakhs and the Murghab and Kushk valleys. 

In view of the immense distances to be overcome by a Russian 
army attacking British India, the necessity of an intermediate 
base of operations, such as Herat would supply, is obvious. If 
Russia were permitted, however, to march through Persia, she 
would be able, having as her base Trans-Caucasia and the mari- 
time stations of Baku and Ashurada on the Caspian, to take the 
second line of march, that, namely, hy Astrabad, Bostan, and 
Meshed to Herat, which passes through the northern part of 
Khorassan, which is extremely fertile and abounds in beasts of 
burden. It is true that this route is devoid of the means of rail- 
way transportation and that it is some 550 miles long. Never- 
theless it might be of considerable value for Russian operations, 
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for the column using it, starting considerably in advance, would 
proceed from Ashurada via Meshed upon Herat and would 
appear in the district of Herat simultaneously with the column 
moving by railway and the northern routes — a junction which 
might be of great importance, especially in the improbable event 
of simultaneous offensive action of the Indian forces through 
Afghanistan. The use of this second line of advance to Herat 
would be of great importance for the supply of the immense 
war material which the attack on India would necessitate. 

The two lines of advance practicable for a Russian attack 
upon India from Herat are on the north the routes by Kabul to 
Peshawur, and on the south by Kandahar to Pishin and Quetta, 
or from Kandahar by Ghazni to Dera Ismail Khan on the middle 
Indus. The northern line of advance, counting from Herat, is 
about 550 miles long as the crow flies, and, according to Lord 
Chelmsford, 784 miles throughout its whole extent to the Indus. 
It leads through the fertile valley of the Heri Rud, over the 
passes of the wild Hazara mountains (three thousand metres 
high) and then through the valley of the Kabul River (two 
thousand metres). This route has been hitherto used in its 
whole extent only by Asiatic armies ; but it is to be assumed 
with certainty that it is passable for vehicles, and therefore 
practicable, though difficult, for artillery. In consideration of 
its mountainous character, three to three and a half months must 
be allowed for it, especially because of the enormous baggage 
which a Russian army would be compelled to take with it in 
these regions, which afford sufficient forage but insufficient 
sustenance for the troops. One camel is reckoned as means of 
transport for every kind of military requirements for three men. 

The route from Herat by Kandahar to Quetta, being shorter 
(only 650 miles long) and the more convenient, may be traversed 
in from two to two and a half months. But, supposing it possi- 
ble for Russia to form two sufficiently strong attacking col- 
umns, while an army advancing by the northern route would 
have overcome the chief obstacles of the march as soon as it 
reached Kabul, one advancing along the southern route by Kan- 
dahar would be beginning to encounter the greatest difficulties 
of its task at that place, as it would have to cross the mountains 
which would oppose it there. Apart from the obstacles which 
these mountains present to the advance of such a column by their 
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wild and precipitous character, the English fortifications of the 
passes traversing them and the very strong, fortified British 
possession of Quetta would have to he seriously reckoned with. It 
might, therefore, he more advantageous for the southern Eussian 
column, which would be separated here from the northern one by a 
distance of about 400 miles, to leave thirty thousand men in a well- 
entrenched position at Kandahar to provide against an English 
advance from Quetta, and proceed by the road at the western foot 
of the west Suleiman mountains to Saiadabad on the route to 
the Schutar Gardan pass and the Kurram valley, and there 
operate in connection with the northern column. The particular 
operations to be undertaken by the Eussians would depend upon 
the strength of their attacking columns in siege guns of mean 
calibre availahle for a probably successful attack on the strongest 
pass fortifications and on those of Quetta, and upon what they 
might be able to learn as to the distribution of the British forces 
on the western frontier of India. 

There is a further possibility, namely, that the northern Ens- 
sian column, instead of attacking the fortified Khyber pass and 
the military station of Peshawur, should merely send against them 
one strong detachment for observation, and then should march 
along the road on the west slope of the west Suleiman mountains 
and advance by the Schutar Gardan pass, while the southern col- 
umn proceeded either through the Ghuleri pass or the Tochi 
Valley against the middle Indus. In this case, however, both 
armies would operate at such a distance from each other as would 
preclude all prompt mutual support, so that it would seem to be 
more advisable for the northern Eussian column to push on to 
Peshawur and the Punjab Northern State Eailway and shut in 
Peshawur from the north. The skill of the Russian military 
leadership would show itself at this point hy keeping the adver- 
sary in the dark about the line of advance of the main force. 

Should the Eussian forces succeed in such a design upon 
Peshawur, the Anglo-Indian forces would still be left in posses- 
sion of the strong barrier of the Indus, which is easily to be de- 
fended, especially in late autumn and at high water. 

The main difficulties of the Eussian advance consist in the 
immense distances to be traversed and the mass of war material 
of all kind, especially of provisions, ammunition, and beasts of 
burden, which an advancing army, operating so far from all pro- 
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tective military establishments and depots, would be compelled 
to take with it. Further, the accommodation for troops is 
extremely limited in that region, being confined to isolated 
tracts of laud; while the problem is aggravated by the difficulties 
of marching occasioned by the lack of high roads in 
mountains where the passes are higher than those of the 
Alps, not to speak of the molestations to be apprehended 
from the wild people inhabiting them. Moreover, the high- 
land character of the land would restrict operations exclusively 
to the summer, so that the actual attack on India would prob- 
ably have to take place in the autumn. However, Asiatic armies 
with far less resources at their disposal have traversed these 
routes in ancient and modern times, and the hardiness of the 
Eussian soldier would be scarcely likely to succumb to the de- 
mands made upon him by such a campaign. 

We have now to consider the number of troops which would 
be available to Russia for such an attack upon India, and the 
time which would be required for the Eussian advance. 

Bokhara and Turkestan number about 41,000 men on a peace 
footing. In view of the great importance of Herat as a base of 
operations for a Russian attack on India, it is not impossible — 
though it can scarcely be said to be probable— that England 
might undertake a defence, if not of Herat itself, of other parts 
of Afghanistan against a Russian attack ; and in such an event 
the Russians would be incited to an effort to secure Herat with 
as little delay as possible. For this attack, the Russian troops 
in Trans-Caspia, whose most advanced posts at the Zulficar pass 
and at Sahri Yari are only about 230 miles (say twenty marches) 
from Herat, might be immediately employed against that place, 
while the troops located in the northeast of Trans-Caspia might be 
brought up by rail. In such a situation, the attitude of the 
Afghans would, of course, be of special importance. It is true 
that their Amir is subsidized by England, but his control over 
the wild Afghan tribes is slight, and it is not impossible that the 
latter, in their desire for booty, would rather follow a Russian 
summons to join in an expedition against wealthy India, than an 
English invitation to defend Herat, without immediate chance of 
profit. In any case, Russia, by reason of her greater nearness to 
Herat, is at considerable advantage. The next important body 
of Russian troops available for the expedition to India — that in 
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Trans-Caucasia and Cis-Oaucasia — amounts to about 104,000 
men, exclusive of the troops guarding the frontier, of the militia 
and the garrisoned artillery ; its war footing being about 275,000. 
The troops garrisoned in Tiflis, Kutais, Poti, Elizabethpol, 
Batum, and in the neighborhood of the South Caucasian Rail- 
way, being completely mobilized, could reach the harbor 
of Krasnovodsk in about four or five days, including 
embarkation and disembarkation. These would form the 
first echelon of the main body of the army of opera- 
tion, following the vanguard formed by the trans-Caspian, 
Bokharan, and Turkestan troops near Dushak, Old Sarakhs and 
Merv. From Krasnovodsk they could reach Dushak by rail in 
two or three days. 

Once the railway projected via the Caucasus is completed, 
the troops from Cis-Caucasia would be able to follow those 
from Trans-Caucasia at short intervals. The advance of the 
first Caucasian troops to Herat from Dushak might begin in 
about six days after their departure from Baku, and they would 
be able to arrive at Herat in about four weeks thereafter. It 
would depend on the efficiency of the Trans-Caspian Railway how 
rapidly the numbers of the Russian forces about Herat would in- 
crease. If both roads from Dushak and Merv to Herat were 
promptly used, over 150,000 men of the Trans-Caspian and 
Caucasian armies could be assembled at Herat within two months. 

Of the Russian forces in Central Asia, only those garrisoned in 
Trans-Caspia, Bokhara, and Turkestan (that is, in the military 
district of Turkestan) would be serviceable for such a war. 
These are nearly all garrisoned on the Trans-Caspian Railway 
from Kizil Arvat to Samarkand, or, as at Tashkend, Khokand, 
and its environs, at a practicable distance from the terminus 
at Samarkand. The Russian forces in the Siberian governments 
by reason of their great distance and the necessity of protecting 
these territories, could not be employed in the operations under 
consideration. The difficulty which the Russian administration 
has to face with respect to the number of troops to be employed 
in an expedition against India, consists essentially in determining 
how far the increased efficiency which numerically strong forces 
display upon the scene of war may possibly be offset by the im- 
mense difficulty of providing commissariat required for them, a3 
well as ammunition, transport, and other war material. 
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At the same time there must be taken into account the 
strength of the Anglo-Indian army and of its newly reorganized 
troops, the probable loss of the Kussians in sick and wounded 
(a loss extremely difficult to replace), and the possibility of 
securing the lines of operation. Many apparently well-in- 
formed specialists reckon the British force available for a 
movement on Herat at 70,000 men, and that available for 
defending the Indus (if England confined herself thereto) at 
100,000. The remaining 126,000 out of 226,000 men (accord- 
ing to others 239,000) composing the Anglo-Indian army, they 
regard as necessary for insuring England's political supremacy 
and control in India, and therefore not available for employ- 
ment on the battlefield. We are of opinion, however, that if 
sufficient stores of arms and ammunition were created to render 
possible the speedy drilling of men, England would understand 
how to enroll under her banner a considerably larger number 
from the most war-like Indian races, with a view to meet the 
Russian invading army on the Indus in sufficient force to bring 
about a decisive action. With a Hinterland, therefore, with 
290,000,000 inhabitants, from whom two-thirds of her Anglo- 
Indian army are already drawn, it may be presumed that England 
would appear at the Indus with more than 100,000 combatants. 
In that case, of course, Russia must appear with more than 150,- 
000 men, considering her extraordinarily long line of connection, 
upon which she must leave about 50,000 men. But Russia can 
take her time in preparing for a campaign in which it would be 
a serious and unpardonable blunder if she did not turn to 
account her numerical superiority to England in thoroughly 
drilled troops. By continual reinforcements of troops and 
weapons from the mother country, and by using the supplies 
of men available in India, England might draw up such 
numerous new formations there that she might succeed, if it 
were only by carrying on irregular warfare, in doing considerable 
damage to an insufficiently strong Russian army, and even event- 
ually in bringing about its overthrow. 

We have seen that, within two months after mobilization, 
about one hundred and fifty thousand Russian troops might be 
assembled at Herat, and that they might reach Kabul within 
three to three and a half months thereafter. The Anglo-Indian 
army administration would, therefore, have about five to five and 
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a half months in which to organize new forces on the Indns. In 
that period England might, by an extraordinary effort, bring 
together for the defence perhaps seventy thousand men of her na- 
tive troops — say two army corps — together with her reserves from 
the mother country. At the same time she could employ her 
navy to attack Russia by sea, leaving to the remainder of her land 
forces of the line, reinforced by her militia and volunteers, the 
protection of Great Britain. The transport from Portsmouth to 
Kurrachee takes about four weeks, including embarkation and dis- 
embarkation, so that a fleet carrying thirty-five thousand men of 
all arms might accomplish the voyage to India and back two times 
during the five months required for the movement of the Rus- 
sian troops to Kabul. 

Let us now examine more closely the political and strategical 
situation of the English in British India. The possession of 
India has been for a century, and still is to-day, the source of 
immense advantage to Great Britain. England's capital is 
actively employed in India ; her industry finds there one of its 
most important markets, and her gentry secure there numerous 
official positions and good incomes. Above all, the possession of 
India gives to England a prestige which is of incalculable value 
for her trade in the whole of Asia. It is to be assumed, there- 
fore, that Great Britain would protect her relations to India at 
any expenditure of her rich resources. 

The Anglo-Indian Empire presents, further, a very vivid 
contrast to the Asiatic territories of Russia. Here wide and 
often vast spaces and steppes, thinly populated by nomad tribes ; 
there an extremely rich, and for the most part fertile and highly 
cultivated land, with the immeasurable resources arising out of 
the labor of 290 million inhabitants. The two hundred thousand 
English who dominate the vast population of India have not 
become fused with the natives in any respect, but even at the 
present moment stand in sharp opposition to them, as their 
rulers ; whereas the Asiatic races subjugated by Russia have 
rapidly become assimilated with their conquerors. Therein lies 
the weakness of England's position as opposed to Russia, and 
that is aggravated by the circumstance that the people of India 
are convinced of Russia's superiority to England, especially since 
the last two Anglo-Afghan wars, which ended with the evacua- 
tion of Afghanistan. 
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As we have seen, Great Britain can defend India either by a 
move upon Herat or by holding Peshawnr, the Khyber pass and 
Quetta, and occupying the passes of the east Suleiman mountains 
(which form her frontier toward Waziristan and Afghanistan), and 
attacking the Eussian forces on their debonchingfrom these passes ; 
or she might occupy the line of the Indus, which forms an un- 
commonly strong obstacle to operations, especially in late autumn, 
when the Russian attack might be expected. She might even, were 
occasion favorable, advance from the strong, fortified flank posi- 
tion of Quetta against Kandahar, and take the offensive against a 
southern or northern Eussian column. One reason why the 
British should undertake the offensive action against Herat or 
Kandahar would be the favorable impression which such an 
operation would make upon the races of India, as well as the 
possibility of securing Afghanistan, which, it must be confessed, 
however, would be likely to be a thoroughly unreliable ally. 

The disadvantages of this operation, however, would be very 
numerous. Eussia could unquestionably reach Herat before 
England and would confront the British there with greater 
numerical and physical strength, not yet weakened, as the British 
would be, by a long march, such as that from Pashawur or Quetta 
to Herat. It would, moreover, carry the Anglo-Indian troops 
through countries where there are mostly " only men and stones," 
the climate of which could not easily be sustained by most of the 
native troops of the Anglo-Indian army. It would further require 
a long liue of communication through very difficult country, 
which would have to be protected by many thousands of troops, 
and could not be completely secured against unforeseen attacks of 
hostile tribes or Russian irregular troops. In case of a British 
defeat it would force the Anglo-Indian troops to a very dif- 
ficult retreat through long defiles, where they could hardly escape 
disaster, and it would carry the British defence of India into 
regions where the supports of the northwestern Indian frontier 
(namely Quetta, the Suleiman mountains, so difficult to pass, and 
the strategical barrier of the Indus) would not be available. 

On the other hand, should the Anglo-Indian army await 
the Eussian attack on the Indus, it could meet the attack 
therewith far greater numerical strength, in immediate connec- 
tion with its magazines and with its stores of armor and ammuni- 
tion and with its relief troops, and connected by railway with the 
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rich resources of the Hinterland, besides being near the line of 
sure communication with the mother country. Should England 
be threatened in a war of this kind by the Franco-Russian alliance, 
she would, of course, be able to move fewer troops of her standing 
army from Great Britain to India. But, as the landing of a 
French army on the British coast could doubtless be prevented 
at any time by the British fleet and the coast defences, a consid- 
erable portion of the British army might, in any case, be sent to 
India under the protection of the British fleet. 

It would, in our opinion, be a cardinal mistake on the part of 
Russia, or of any other nation, to underrate England's capacity 
to meet the demands which would be made upon her fighting 
strength when her position as the leading power in Asia is at 
stake. At the same time, if Russia made commensurate efforts 
she might still be able, in the long run, in consequence of the vast 
masses of men she possesses trained for war, to appear on the 
Indus with numerically superior forces, and she would further 
enjoy the indisputable advantage of having leaders better trained 
for war on a large scale, and troops better drilled through great 
manoeuvres and perhaps capable of greater endurance. 

The military position of England in India, where some 74,000 
English troops maintain Great Britain's supremacy over 290,000,- 
000 inhabitants, is in itself by no means a strong one. On the 
outbreak of a war a general insurrection against the foreign 
supremacy might arise, and the English army in India is numer- 
ically but weak. True, the native army is reliable, but, like the 
British-Indian troops, not sufficiently trained in the European 
fashion against such an adversary as the Russian army would be. 
Besides, it still possesses many defects of organization. The 
armies of the Independent States are no match for the Indo- 
British troops, but they might prove effectual in interrupting 
communications in the interior of the Indian Empire, and form 
the nucleus for such a general insurrection as has been alluded to. 

Let us now examine the western frontier district of British 
India, the distribution of British troops there, and the railway 
system. The western frontier of India, from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Khyber pass, about 646 miles long, follows in gen- 
eral the eastern slope of the east Suleiman mountains. It is pro- 
tected from immediate attack in its southern portion from the sea 
to the district of Quetta by the desert of Mekran, so that only the 
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northern part, from Quetta to the Khyber pass, is to be considered. 
While the mountains lying between the fortified position of 
Quetta and Kandahar are very difficult to pass, in spite of the 
existence of the Bolan and other passes, the Suleiman chain and 
the mountains north of it are, on the other hand, crossed by 
numerous passes which may be traversed by troops with com- 
parative ease. The northernmost of these is the Khyber pass 
with the high road from Kabul to Lahore, which has been made 
use of for the conquest of India by nearly all armies from the 
earliest times. The road leads, with many branches, through a 
series of passes, the most eastern of which, the actual Khyber 
pass, is blocked by the British fort of Jamrud, lying only about 
eleven and a quarter kilometres from the great military station 
of Peshawur. The next southern connection between the Kabul 
valley and the plain of the Indus is formed by the valley of the 
Kurram and the Schutar Gardan pass, and may likewise be 
crossed by large army divisions. 

At the spot where the river Kurram emerges from the moun- 
tains lies the garrison of Bduardesabad, and some sixty miles 
north that of Kohat. From Ghazni, on the road from Kabul to 
Kandahar, two highways lead to India by the Tochi pass in the 
Gambela valley, and by the Sargo pass in the Gomal valley to 
the Ghuleri pass by the eastern Suleiman mountains. The 
strong garrison of Bduardesabad and Dera Ismail Khan guard 
the exits of both these passes. There follow to the south 
a number of passes which all have their outlet on the west toward 
Kandahar. Between British-India and Afghanistan proper there 
lies the neutral mountainous zone of Waziristan, about sixty to 
one hundred and sixty miles broad, which is inhabited by free 
and warlike tribes, such as the Afridis, the Orakzais, etc., which 
are subject to British and Afghan influence, and which English 
policy has endeavored till now to keep friendly by presents, and 
to keep them in control by military posts in small forts, but 
which are now in insurrection against the British supremacy. 
All the more important passes, with the exception of the Bolan 
pass, are under control of these tribes, their eastern exits being 
guarded by British posts or garrisons. These tribes would be 
welcome allies in an Indian war, and it is of considerable im- 
portance to England to subdue them again. 

The left wing of the British line of defence consists of the 
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great military-station of Quetta, which is about 375. miles distant 
from the right wing, the military depot Peshawur, being protected 
by a girdle of five forts on the west side. Quetta possesses a 
garrison of two English infantry regiments, three native infantry 
regiments, one native cavalry regiment, one division of field 
artillery, and one division of garrison artillery, while the garrison 
of Peshawur is about one-third smaller. The defensive works of 
the position lie northwest on the border of the plain of Pishin, 
an advanced post on the Khojak pass. The fortified position of 
Quetta possesses such strength that it is considered by many 
British specialists to be impregnable, as the Russians would be 
unable to bring heavy artillery up to it. It is hard to say, how- 
ever, why siege gnns of mean calibre, such as follow the move- 
ments of field armies to-day, and which are capable of attacking 
any fortress, might not be employed against it. 

The position of Quetta is connected by railway with Jacoba- 
bad and with the Indus line at Sukkur. The railway lines 
which might be used for assembling Anglo-Indian troops at the 
passes in question are, on the north, the Lahore-Peshawur line, 
which crosses the Indus by an iron bridge, and at this point is 
blocked by Fort Attock. From here a line branches off at Rawul 
Pindee to Kuschalgarh, which is connected with the road to 
Kohat and Thall. 

From the Lahore-Peshawur line branches off further, at Lalla 
Musan, the Indus line to Multan, Dera Ismail Khan, and Kala- 
bagh. With its railway line the garrison of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Dera Ghazi Khan are connected by pontoon bridges over the 
Indus at Kotla and Mahmud Kot. At Multan the south main 
line of the Indus railway begins, which leads north to Lahore, 
south to the port of Kurrachee, and crosses the Indus at Sukkur. 
Near Sukkur the Bolan railway branches off from it at Eulk. 

From the structure of the railway net-work of the Indus, as 
well as from the distribution of the British troops, it may be seen 
that it is only at the Khyber and Bolan passes, at Peshawur and 
Quetta, that the concentration of strong British forces can be 
effected in a comparatively short time. Should the English, 
however, succeed in obtaining prompt information as to the 
strength and the direction of the Eussian advance, they might be 
able to forward their troops promptly and encounter the Russians 
at the Suleiman mountains. 
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The eastern chains of these mountains form, as we have seen, 
the first line of defence of India, the second line being the broad 
stream of the Indus, which in late summer is a rushing torrent, 
nowhere fordable. This river, about five hundred miles long 
from Attock to Sukkur, is even in its upper course from the 
mouth of the Kabul 250 metres wide and ten to fifteen metres 
deep, at high water being twenty to twenty -five metres deep. Its 
width increases up to the mouth of the Punjab, where it is 600 
metres, while its depth decreases to about four to five metres. 
From the mouth of the Punjab it is 2,000 meters wide. The 
Indus thus forms a first-class obstacle to operations, its defence 
being materially assisted by the Indus railway, which runs par- 
allel to it. The crossing of the river in the face of an 
enemy would be an extremely •difficult operation. But even if 
an attacking Kussian force could effect the passage of the 
stream, it would be confronted on the north by the Pun- 
jab or Land of the Five Streams, a land difficult to traverse, 
and on the middle and southern Indus by the desert of Sind, a 
hundred and forty miles broad and about four hundred miles 
long, behind both of which important sections of British resist- 
ance might be organized anew. The conquest of British India 
thus appears to be a task which would be one of extreme diffi- 
culty for a Bussian force, if it were only on account of the im- 
mense spaces to be traversed, and of the unfavorable geographical 
circumstances. At any rate, as Bussia must create a new base of 
operations on the Indus, leaving behind troops for its protection, 
this gigantic undertaking could not be carried out, as some sup- 
pose, with a hundred thousand men. The occupation of inter- 
mediate points and of the lines of communication would alone 
absorb a very considerable part of such a force. 

At what points of the Indus railway system, in addition to 
those which have been named, the British troops would have to 
be held in readiness for meeting a Bussian' attack would depend 
upon the intelligence received as to the movements of the enemy. 
In any case, England would have to occupy in strength Peshawur 
and the Khyber pass, as well as Quetta, and she would also have 
to protect the Suleiman passes against possible advance from 
Ghazni. A majority of British strategists, Sir Edward Hamley, 
Lord Chelmsford, and others, do not favor off ensive action against 
an advancing Bussian army in Afghanistan beyond the strong 
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barrier of the Suleiman mountains and the Indus, for instance 
at Kabul or Kandahar. They favor, rather, an attempt to hold 
the strong northwestern frontier of India, with Quetta as an ex- 
tremely firm support at the left, the Suleiman Mountains in the 
middle, and a strong entrenched camp at Peshawur, opposite the 
east mouths of the Khyber pass. Lord Chelmsford, indeed, pro- 
poses another entrenched camp at Ghazni, on the entrance to the 
Ghuleri and the Tochi passes. 

He rightly disapproves of holding the positions of Kandahar 
and Kabul, although the first is adapted to fortification * while the 
latter is tactically too feeble, and both could be held only by a 
series of military and police posts, a course which would probably 
excite the susceptibilities of the Afghans. My opinion is that if 
India is to be defended beyond the Indus on the line of Quetta, 
the Suleiman mountains, and Peshawur, the Indus Eiver requires 
a greater number of permanent bridges than those at Attock and 
Sukkur, and that the pontoon bridges at Dera Ismail Khan 
and Dera Ghazi Khan, which perhaps at high water are not of 
use, must be replaced by iron bridges and provided with vast 
fortified ttte-de-ponts to enable the Anglo-Indian forces defend- 
ing the Suleiman passes to retire eventually in full security 
behind the Indus Eiver, the second main line of India's defence. 
In the same way the existing bridges at Attock and Sukkur 
would require strong fortified tete-de-ponts, and a well-organized 
defence of the whole Indus line would require a junction if pos- 
sible of Kalabagh and Attock by a direct railway line beyond the 
range of effective gun-fire from the right hank of the Indus. 

Further calculations would be lost in the domain of pure 
conjecture, and it only remains to consider the question of 
providing on both sides for a fresh supply of troops. It is 
our opinion that it would take longer for Eussia to laud 
relief troops and war material on the field of operations than 
for the British. For Eussia, as we have seen, the transport 
Avould consume from five to five and a half months, whereas the 
British could accomplish the transport in from four to five months, 
including embarkation and disembarkation. Only in one case 
would the celerity and regularity of the transport of British re- 
inforcements be affected ; that is in the event of the French fleet 
joining with the Eussian-Baltic fleet to threaten England on the 
one hand with invasion or a Eussian diversion, and thus confine 
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the British fleet to the Channel, or, on the other, succeed in at- 
tacking the Indian transport ships. 

It is thus evident that the constantly and gradually approach- 
ing struggle of Russia in India depends on the co-operation of a 
number of factors, so that no one can forsee in what manner it will 
take place, nor can any conjecture be made as to the question 
whether Russia or England has the greater chance of success in 
such a struggle. If at the outset Russia could appear upon the 
field with troops stronger in number and better drilled for a great 
war than England could muster, it must not be forgotten that 
England, with her immense national wealth, has nearly always 
managed in moments of extreme danger to surprise her adversaries 
by measures improvised for the occasion, and to win success for 
her flag and for her policy. 
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